16          THE TREND OF MODERN POETRY

a purely lyrical towards a contemplative view of the
world, but his individuality was less surely expressed.
" I praise indifferent Nature. . . . Still like an
artist she her meaning hides/* he declared in a fine
sonnet, and his earlier work sprang from a gaiety
.clothing itself in bright impressionistic water-colours.
His natural reflectiveness slowed his verse (in spite of
Shelley's influence) and led him to the irregular
ode and a sober rhetoric which devitalised many
of his longer poems. As he himself wrote :

O words you live, and therefore you can die . . .
Dead things may kill; and you being dead entomb
The frozen thought that once you clothed in bloom ;

and his later discursive poems suffered from a
burden of verbal immortality. Yet in The Sirens
and The Idols, where the study of Dante gave a new
terseness to his statement of modern social problems,
Binyon was enabled by his faith in man to reveal
the " Baffled heart, cloudy vision,*5 and to point
.hopefully to the " undiscovered world that round
about us lies."

-             Break the word and free the thought,

Break the thought and free the thing !

he cried, and if his own poetry lacked the fullness
of this liberation, he summed up some needs of his
generation and of our own.

His experiments in poetic drama were not very
successful, and the idea of his Madness of Merlin
(unfinished, published 1947), in which he used the
story of the northern Merlin to throw light on
problems of to-day was better than its somewhat